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THE NEW YEAR 


T is impossible to end the old year and begin the new without 

a renewed tribute to Frederic Allen Whiting, who resigned as 
Director on May 1, 1930, to become President of The American 
Federation of Arts. No true estimate of the accomplishments of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art could be made which would 
underestimate the invaluable and basic part he took in that 
development during his seventeen years of service as the first 
Director. It is upon this inspiration and sound organization that 
any future progress must rest. 

The year 1930 has been especially significant for many things. 
The acquisition of six objects from the Guelph Treasure was an 
event of major importance, and the year ended in happy augury 
with the gift of twenty-one pieces of Chinese porcelain for the 
Worcester R. Warner Collection, and the gift of seven superb 
pieces of lace by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, in memory of Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness. The former gift will be fully treated in a 
later issue of the Bulletin; the latter is treated at length in 
this Bulletin. 

The new year starts with this impetus. The opening on the 
evening of January 10 of the Exhibitions of the Guelph Treasure 
and the Foreign Section of the International, plus the showing 
of the new Warner and Harkness gifts, is an occasion of para- 
mount importance in the history of the Museum. W. M. M. 


EXHIBITION OF THE GUELPH TREASURE 


JANUARY IO-FEBRUARY I, 


The opening of the Exhibition of the Guelph Treasure on the 
evening of January Io is one of the most significant occasions 
in the annals of The Cleveland Museum of Art. This greatest 
of medieval treasures has recently passed from the possession 
of the family who have been associated with it for more than half 
a thousand years. Already the Cleveland Museum has been able 
to add six of the finest objects contained in it to the permanent 
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collection, an unlooked-for fortune, which has meant greatly 
increased prestige. Now the city is given the chance to see the 
remainder of the pieces, which in their fairylike beauty tell the 
story of German art at its highest moment. They reveal as well 
those contributory influences from Byzantium and Italy which 
at that period were such an essential element in German art and 
culture. Certain pieces actually were brought to Germany from 
these sources; but the majority are North German, products of 
the Saxon and Rhenish workshops which centered around 
Hildesheim, Brunswick, and the not far distant Cologne. 

Many of the pieces are unique, a much misused word, here 
employed with all the force of its original and proper significance. 
Five are basic in all study of medieval art. All of the latter are 
the most perfect examples of their types; three can be actually 
associated with historical personages and so, almost exactly 
dated; one is actually signed. So they furnish documents from 
which of necessity must start the study of art of this period. 

The two Gertrudis Crosses and the Gertrudis Altar were pre- 
sented by the Brunon Countess Gertrude to the Cathedral of 
St. Blasius in Brunswick, and all three pieces can be dated quite 
conclusively about 1040-1050. The perfection of the two crosses 
sets them apart; while the proportions of the altar, the mag- 
nificence of its sculptural relief, and the simplicity and perfect 
taste of its filigree and enamel ornament create an ensemble 
which is unequalled in medieval work. 

The Eilbertus Altar, a little over a century later in date, 
signed Eilbertus Coloniensis me fecit, is the only signed work by 
the greatest German enamel worker and the foundation stone 
for all researches in German enamel work. It is of champlevé 
enamel, and the gilt copper is so perfectly preserved that it 
appears today as it actually came from the maker’s hand. The 
gilding in most works of this period is-faulty, or has been worn 
away. Here it is in unequalled condition, this remarkable state 
adding materially to the aesthetic beauty of the whole. Figures 
of prophets line the sides, and the top is decorated with scenes 
from the life and passion of Christ and with figures of the 
apostles. In the center above, beneath a rock crystal plaque, is 
a magnificent illumination of Christ in Glory upon gold leaf. 

The Cupola Reliquary is the crowning work of the entire 
Cologne School: the most perfectly designed and homogeneous 
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whole; the most superbly decorated, with its infinite variety of 
enamel designs and its finely worked ivory plaques, with its 
intricately carved finial and the four great birds upon which 
the entire edifice rests. 

Equally remarkable is the Guelph Cross, probably brought 
back from Italy by Guelph V, husband of the great Countess 
Mathilda of Tuscany. This exquisite work combines a breast 
cross of cloisonné enamel in gold, of uncertain provenance,— 
perhaps Byzantine, more probably Italian on Byzantine models, 
—mounted upon a golden cross of filigree set with precious 
stones, and supported upon an ingeniously carved base of silver 
gilt. It is probably Milanese, made in middle eleventh century. 

The six superb pieces acquired for the Cleveland Museum 
need not be discussed here, for they were treated at great length 
in the November number of the Bulletin. This brief article can, 
therefore, only indicate now a few of the other outstanding 
pieces and can only emphasize anew the importance of the 
occasion which brings the Guelph Treasure, Der Welfenschatz, to 
Cleveland for the last three weeks in the month of January, 
1931. W. M. M. 


THE FOREIGN SECTION OF THE TWENTY-NINTH 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


Through the courtesy of Carnegie Institute and the codperation 
of the exhibiting artists, the Museum is able to show the major 
portion of the Foreign Section of the current International Ex- 
hibition for a period of five weeks, from January 10 to February 
15, 1931. Two hundred and fifteen pictures are shown from 
thirteen countries. This widespread distribution gives a very 
comprehensive view of the various tendencies at work in 
Europe today. There are certain common forces, unquestionably 
active everywhere, which give a definite effect of cohesion. But 
inbred racial characteristics have profoundly affected the indi- 
vidual so that each racial group has a surprising homogeneity 
within that wider circle. 

The French section is headed by the brilliant portrait of 
Mme. Picasso, by Pablo Picasso, which won the first award, 
and with canvases by Matisse, Derain, Braque, and Bonnard. 
Perhaps it is the most consistently powerful group in the ex- 
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hibition, with that instinctive feeling for style which is inherent 
in the Frenchman. They have distinction and a certain intellec- 
tual suppleness. 

Less aristocratic, more pulsing with life, are the German 
works. They make no concessions to convention. They state 
their case forcefully, with a downrightness that cannot be gain- 
said. They have a penetrating search for truth, a truth which 
they do not find in realism but in subjective suggestion. 

Italy inevitably casts a lingering look to her past, but in the 
last years she has shaken herself free from shackling conven- 
tion. The Italian painter of today paints with a breadth and 
simplicity of style and with a latent warmth, which is alike a 
reflection of temperament and climate. 

Beside him, the greyness of tone and spirit of the English 
group makes itself felt in marked contrast. They are carefully 
considered, exhibit temperament, but a temperament held 
firmly in hand by conservatism, by an assumed coldness, and 
an almost disconcerting reserve. 

The Spanish canvases inevitably attach themselves to the 
more emotionalized group, while the sections of Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Poland have closest analogies with 
the introspective, subjective, Germanic work. More apart are 
the works from U. S. S. R. (Soviet Russia). The exhibition is 
concluded by a series of characteristic works from Scandinavia, 
Belgium, and Holland. 


AN IMPORTANT GIFT OF NEEDLE-POINT LACES 
TO THE MUSEUM 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, an im- 
portant gift has been made to the Museum. This consists of a 
group of seven laces of the highest quality, which are given in 
memory of her mother-in-law, Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, a 
former resident of Cleveland. This gift supplements in a very 
desirable way the important collection owned by the Museum. 

Three of the laces are Italian of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, periods which witnessed Italian supremacy in the art 
of lace making. Three wide flounces are French of the eighteenth 
century, a period in which France wrested this supremacy from 
Italy. But Italy was not willing to acknowledge defeat without 
a struggle. In her effort to retain the market, which she was 
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losing, Italy produced a characteristic type in the eighteenth 
century. The seventh piece in the Harkness gift is an exquisite 
example of this Burano design. 

The earliest piece in date is a cloth’ two yards in length and 
only slightly less in width. It is composed of alternate squares 
of cutwork and reticella, edged with early needle-point lace. 
In cutwork, the lace maker cut slits and rectangular openings 
in the linen, which were then filled in with designs, made with 
the needle—the first attempt at point or needle lace. As the 
workers increased in proficiency, the linen ground became less 
and less important, until nothing was left but the rectangular 
framework of linen threads, on which the artist worked with a 
needle, filling in the spaces with varied designs in needle-point 
work. This kind of lace is called reticella. In these early types 
the linen ground logically governed the design. The spaces to 
be filled in were rectangular, or parts of the rectangle, and the 
designs evolved were necessarily geometric. This cloth shows 
needle-point lace in the purest early Renaissance style. 

Several intervening steps in lace development must be passed 
over before reaching the type exemplified in the beautiful 
Venetian flounce of the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This type is known as Plat Point de Venise, or Flat Venetian 
Point, and sometimes as Coralline Point, because of its resem- 
blance to sprays of coral. The flounce is almost four yards in 
length and thirteen inches in width.” The design is of the simpler 
type of Venetian needle-point, with meandering stems, or sprays 
of coral, as the main design motif. Brides or bars, decorated 
with tiny loops, brides ornées or picotées, hold the strands of the 
design together. The lace is distinguished by a flat appearance. 
The flounce comes from the Muhsam collection of Berlin. 

A bedspread of Gros Point de Venise, or Venetian Raised 
Point, is in the grand style of the late seventeenth century and 
illustrates to the full the sumptuous quality of lace made in the 
luxurious city of the Adriatic. The lace was originally presented 
by Queen Anne of England to a lady-in-waiting, a member of 
the Hodgson Nicoll family, and it remained a possession of that 
family until 1920, when it was put up at public sale in London. 

The spread is of great size,’ being over two yards in length 

1 Length 72”; width 51”. 


2 Length 138”; width 13%”. 
3 Length 91”; width 80”. 
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and width, and consists of a complete four-sided border, 
twenty-two inches in width. Following the old custom, this has 
been mounted on a rich, green damask: velvet and silk have 
always been considered suitable for displaying this heavy lace. 

Raised Venetian Point is the richest and most complicated of 
all point laces. The design is typical late Renaissance, in which 
heavy scrolls and flowers are held in place by brides picotées. 
All the outlines are in relief formed by cotton stuffing, which 
is covered with a close buttonhole stitch. Sometimes these out- 
lines are in double and triple relief, an infinite variety of 
beautiful stitches being introduced into the flowers. The Raised 
Venetian Point was used for albs, collars, and berthas. 

Two French flounces of the eighteenth century illustrate, 
respectively, the styles of Louis XIV and of the Regency. Both 
are Point de France, probably made at Argentan. The Louis 
XIV piece’ is a complete flounce with edgings and shows ex- 
quisite corner motifs. It is based on designs in the style of the 
artist Berain, with motifs relating to the French court. The 
Dauphin, for whose marriage the lace was made, appears hold- 
ing a scepter, while two figures hover above, about to place a 
crown on his head. An eagle surmounts the canopy, and over 
that is seen the sun, a symbol of Louis XIV, the Roi Soleil. In 
another place, a figure is seated on a throne, under a canopy. 
He holds a mirror, and above him are two owls, symbols of 
wisdom. Musical instruments and banners appear at intervals 
in the design, and the ground is filled with flowers and scrolls 
and arabesques typical of Berain’s work. A large, hexagonal 
mesh in buttonhole stitch picotée binds the design motifs to- 
gether. The flounce comes from the collection of Lady Beding- 
field, of Exburgh Hall, Norfolk. 

In the later development of the lace industry in France, a 
rich and heavy lace appears, which was known as Point de 
France, or Point de Sedan. Sumptuary laws, passed to regulate 
the use of luxuries, supposedly limited the use of this lace to 
royalty and to the upper ecclesiastics of the church, but it is 
to be questioned whether the letter of the law was observed. 
The flounce’ in the Harkness gift dates from the period of the 
Regency. It has a large, formal design of vase, leaves, and 


1 Length 105”; width 25”. 
2 Length 126”; width 23”. 
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DETAIL OF FLOUNCES, POINT DE FRANCE 
French, Louis XIV and Regency Periods, Early XVIII Century 
Given by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness in Memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness 
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CLOTH, CUTWORK AND RETICELLA 


Italian, Late XVI Century 
Given by Mrs. Edward S, Harkness in Memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness 


Io 


BEDSPREAD, VENETIAN GROS POINT 
Venetian, Late XVII Century 
Given by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness in Memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness 
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DETAIL OF FLOUNCE, POINT D’ALENCON 
French, Louis XV Period, XVIII Century 


DETAIL OF CLOTH, BURANO LACE 
Italian, Burano, XVIII Century 
Given by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness in Memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness 
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flowers, which appear in relief with much shading. The mesh is 
a large, hexagonal, buttonhole net picotée. This lace shows the 
art of France in its most elaborate development, just as the 
Venetian Raised Point of the earlier century illustrates the 
height of Venetian lace making. 

The third French flounce’ is very delicate in its texture. It is 
Point d’Alencgon, of Louis XV period, made at a place not far 
from Argentan, a rival in the lace making field. The ground is 
a fine, hexagonal mesh or net. Over this are sprinkled garlands 
and sprays of flowers, single blossoms, and leaves. The lace is 
made in small pieces, afterwards united by invisible seams. 
The cordonnet outlining all the design motifs is worked over a 
white hair, giving an effect of strength and also of delicate 
relief. The flounce was designed for the front panel of a court 
dress. This type of lace was the favorite of Empress Eugénie, 
wife of the Emperor Napoleon III, and it is not surprising to 
learn that the flounce came into her possession, and was worn 
by her over a delicate green. The lace was sold by the executors 
of her estate in London four years after her death. 

A large square’ of Italian eighteenth century lace is a beauti- 
ful example of the type called Burano. This lace was made on 
that island city of the Lagoons which was the chief Venetian 
center for lace making. It is related to the French prototype, 
Point d’Alengon, and was an attempt by the Italian lace maker 
to recapture the market, which France had secured. It has not 
the supreme delicacy of Alengon but a distinguished beauty of 
its own. The Burano net is never so regular; it is more clouded, 
and the cordonnet never has the relief effect characteristic of 
Alencon. G. U. 


AN ENGRAVING BY JEAN DUVET 


France did not, in the sixteenth century, produce an engraver 
whose achievements could parallel those of Albrecht Diirer of 
Germany, Lucas Van Leyden of The Netherlands, or Marc- 
antonio Raimondi of Italy. This was largely due to the fact that 
French art in general, throughout the century, possessed scarcely 
any original or native qualities, but rather was influenced by both 
the Italian and the German Schools, especially by the former. 

1 Length 100”; width 3614”. 

2 Length 45”; width 45”. 
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The credit, or rather the blame, for this rests considerably on 
Francis I, King of France, who transported Italian artists to 
France to decorate his palace at Fontainebleau. This predilec- 
tion for Italian art was naturally further intensified by the 
Queen of Henry II, Catherine de’Medici, a Florentine by birth. 
It was at Fontainebleau, with its group of Italian artists, that 
a number of French artists gathered who were chiefly concerned 
in copying the style and works of their Italian contemporaries. 

The earliest engraver of importance in France was the six- 
teenth century artist, Jean Duvet. He was also known as the 
Master of the Unicorn, since this animal appeared in a number 
of his engravings known as the Unicorn series. Jean Duvet, 
the son of Drouot Duvet, or du Vai, was born at Langres, in 
1485, and died about 1561. Following his father’s trade, he be- 
came a goldsmith, and his distinction in that profession was 
such that he enjoyed the title of orfévre du Roi under Francis I 
and Henry II. 

Sixty-three engravings have been ascribed to Duvet by 
Robert-Dumesnil,’ while Passavant’ assigns him seventy-five. 
Duvet’s subjects are, for the most part, drawn from the Old 
and New Testaments of the Bible, although he has also exe- 
cuted a number of plates of allegorical and mythological sub- 
jects. In addition to this, he has made a few animal designs and 
two portrait compositions. The earliest date to appear on any 
of his plates is that of 1520 on “The Annunciation” (R.D. 5)," 
but it is generally believed he produced engravings before this. 

Although no record exists of his having actually traveled or 
studied in Italy, Duvet’s style is obviously, and chiefly, taken 
from Italian models, first from Raphael through Marcantonio’s 
interpretations, and later from Mantegna. Some of his works 
bear evidences of a combination of influences. 

Duvet’s most important and mature work is his series of 
twenty-three engravings illustrating the Apocalypse (R-D. 27- 
49), published at Lyons in 1561, although it was probably com- 
pleted by 1555, when Duvet was seventy years of age. There 
are in The Department of Prints two engravings, brilliant im- 
pressions, from this extremely rare set, both given by The Print 
Club: one, “The Angel in the Sun Calling the Birds of Prey” 


1A4.-P.-F, Robert-Dumesnil (R-D.), Le Peintre Graveur Francais, Vol. V. 
2 J. D. Passavant (P.), Le Peintre Graveur, Vol. V1. 
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(R-D. 46),' was a gift in 19255 the other, “The Opening of the 
Seventh Seal” (R-D. 34),’ from the collection of Friedrich 
August II, was presented recently. These engravings have arched 
tops and are fairly large, being smaller than Diirer’s woodcuts* 
illustrating the same theme. Duvet not only copied from these 
considerably, but used the same plan of arrangement. 

In an age which produced such perfect and refined tech- 
nicians as Diirer and Raimondi, there was little excuse for 
Duvet’s heavy, over-engraved outlines and his system of shad- 
ing by means of irregular and crude lines. These are too 
reminiscent of the unskilled and primitive Italian engraving of 
the fifteenth century. His style was massive and cumbersome; 
he clung to the Gothic, while his contemporaries were inspired 
by the greater freedom of the Renaissance, and he never wholly 
freed himself from the limitations of the goldsmith’s craft. His 
compositions are overcrowded with detail, to which he gave too 
great attention. He treated all parts of his design with equal 
emphasis and with little differentiation of values, thus often 
making his plates confused. With all these deficiencies in tech- 
nique, draftsmanship, and organization, the Apocalypse de- 
signs have, nevertheless, majesty and charm, and have been 
inspired by an intensely religious feeling and an inventive brain: 
in them, one feels the fever, unrest, and mysticism associated 
with this stupendous legend of the Apocalypse. His Apocalypse 
engravings, to be sure, are not the sanely conceived composi- 
tions, or orderly and beautiful designs of Direr’s, but rather 
the impetuous and fiery impressions of a genius, lacking the 
power to codrdinate his inspired ideas. A. E. Popham, who has 
written a justly sympathetic article on Duvet, pays him a fine 
compliment?‘ “Though Diirer’s Apocalypse is obviously within 
limits a complete success and Duvet’s as obviously, from many 
points of view, a failure, the latter has qualities nevertheless 
which make its failure almost magnificent.” 

The third print by Duvet in the Museum’s collection, like- 
wise a gift of The Print Club, “A King Receiving a Present 


from a Huntsman” (R-D. 54),° is the first of a series of six 
1 Length 1134” (290 mm.); width 814” (210 mm.). 
2 Length 117%” (302 mm.); width 854” (220 mm.). 
3 Adam Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur Vol. VII. 
4 A.E. Popham of the British Museum, The Print Collector’s Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Pg. 


5 Length 1534” (401 mm.); width 87%” (225 mm.). 
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allegorical subjects (R-D. 54-59) said to refer to the amours of 
Henry II and Diane de Poitiers. The allegorical significance of 
this has not been satisfactorily explained. These six plates are 
alluded to as the Unicorn series, the unicorn figuring promi- 
nently in most of them. This set is also of his last period and 
represents his more accomplished work. In this legend, his 
artistic inventiveness is again apparent. Unlike the Apocalypse 
series, the Unicorn set represents the work of Duvet in which 
the influence of the Franco-Italian School of Fontainebleau is 
most evident. The general treatment of the compositions seems 
to have been inspired by the tapestries which, fostered by the 
royal patronage, were then so much in vogue in France. 

If, technically, he fell far short of the best of engraved work in 
Italy and in the Northern countries, he possessed an abundance 
of ideas; a feeling for fantasy and mysticism utterly lacking in 
the work of Van Leyden and Marcantonio, although he lacked 
their ability to organize, to simplify, to accentuate, and to focus 
the attention to major points. Notwithstanding the influence 
of Italian masters and his obvious copying of the designs of 
Diirer, Duvet’s work has, strangely enough, a quality which is 
unique in its spirit, vitally individual, and very akin to genius. 
The Museum is fortunate in having these outstanding examples 
of sixteenth century engraving, the more so because Duvet’s 
engravings are of increasing rarity and seldom to be found out- 
side of important Museum collections. L. £. P. 


NEW STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


At the annual meeting of the Trustees on November 26, 1930, 
a new grade, Associate Curator, was added to the Curatorial 
group. At that time Gertrude Underhill, Louise M. Dunn, and 
Leona E. Prasse were appointed to the new rank in recognition 
of their very able and constructive work in the departments of 
which they form a part. Miss Underhill came to the Museum 
in October, 1916, and was appointed Assistant Curator in charge 
of Textiles in February, 1926; Mrs. Dunn began her work with 
children in September, 1919, and was appointed Assistant 
Curator in charge of Children’s Work in February, 1926; Miss 
Prasse began in the Print Department in January, 1925, and 
was made Assistant Curator in December of that year. w.M.M. 
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CALENDAR FOR JANUARY, 1931 


Saturday 3. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 4. 2.45 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 

4.00 p. m. 

Wednesday 7. 8.15 p.m. 
Friday g. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 10. 2.00p.m. 
8.00 p. m. 

to 

11.00 p. m. 

Sunday 11. 2.45 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 

4.00 p.m. 

Friday 16. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 17. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 18. 2.45 p.m. 
2.45 p.m. 

4.00 p. m. 

4.00 p. m. 

Wednesday 21. 8.15 p.m. 
Friday 23. 8.15 p.m. 


For Young People. Film: Picturesque France. 
Gallery Talk. East Indian Sculpture, by Mr. Hollis. 
Lecture-Recital: The Psychology of Musical Form, 
by Daniel Gregory Mason. 

For Young People. African Folk Tales: Ele- 
phants, Monkeys, and Crocodiles, by Miss Kast. 
Organ Recital, by Fernando Germani, Organist, 
The Augusteo, Rome. 

Chinese Painting as Seen by a Western Artist, by 
Henry G. Keller, The Cleveland School of Art. 
For Young People. Croatian Folk Songs and 
Dances, by the Toti Club, Goodrich House Settle- 
ment. 

Private View for Museum Members. The Guelph 
Treasure, and the Foreign Section of the Carnegie 
Twenty-ninth International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings. 

Gallery Talk. The Guelph Treasure, by Mr. Ramus. 
The Guelph Treasure, by Mr. Milliken. 

For Young People. Bubbles of Glass, a Story of 
Glassmakers, by Emma I. Malin. 

Program of Chamber Music, by The Cleveland 
String Quartet. 

For Young People. Film: TheArtof the Silversmith. 
Gallery Talk. The International Exhibition, by 
Miss Young. 

Gallery Talk. The Guelph Treasure, by Mr. Ramus. 
Contemporary Paintings, Carnegie International 
Exhibition, by Mr. Ramus. 

For Young People. Ulysses, the Adventurer, by 
Elizabeth Keyser. 

Choral Music, by the Fortnightly Club of Cleve- 
land. 

Arts and Crafts of Japan, by J. Arthur MacLean, 
Curator of Oriental Art, The Toledo Museum of 
Art. 
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Saturday 24. 2.0cop.m. For Young People. Shadow Plays: The Ele- 
phant’s Child, and The Pigtail of Ali Ben Loo, 
by VII Grade Pupils, Emerson Junior High 
School, Lakewood. 

Sunday 25. 2.45p.m. Gallery Talk. English and French Painting, by 
Ann V. Horton. 

2.45 p.m. Gallery Talk. The Guelph Treasure, by Mr. Ramus. 

4.00 p. m. French-Canadian Folk Songs, by Louise Arnoux. 

4.00 p.m. For Young People. Drawing Pictures for Japanese 
Fairy Tales, by Ernestine Evans, IX Grade, 
Fairmount Junior High School. 

Friday 30. 8.15 p.m. Quality Production, by Richard F. Bach, Director 
of Industrial Relations, The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Saturday 31. 2.0op.m. For Young People. Marionette Play: Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, by V Grade Pupils, 
Lafayette School. 


REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays at 4.00 p. m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Miss Keyser. 

Sundays at 5.15 p. m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 

Mondays at 4.00 p. m. History of Sculpture, by Mr. Martin (beginning 
January 12). 

Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. Guid- 
ance through the galleries, by Mr. Martin (beginning January 13). 

Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin (begin 
ning January 14). 

Wednesdays at 5.00 p. m. Mediterranean and European Art Centers, by Mr. 
Martin (beginning January 14). 

Wednesdays at 7.00 p. m. This Week in Musical Cleveland, by Mr. Quimby. 

Wednesdays at 7.30 p. m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Mr. Ramus. 

Wednesdays at 8.00 p. m. Modern Art and Decoration, by Miss Young. 

Thursdays at 10.30 a. m, Flemish, Dutch, and German Painting, by Mr. 
Ramus. 

Saturday mornings. Classes for Members’ Children. Gallery Classes for 
Museum Members, by Miss Young (beginning January 10). 


EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery IX, Prints Lent by Members of the Print Club (through January 4). 

Gallery X, South Asiatic Art (through January 4). 

Gallery I, The Guelph Treasure (opens January 11). 

Galleries VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, and Ground Floor Foyer, Selections from 
the Foreign Section of the Twenty-ninth Carnegie International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings (opens January 11). 

Educational Corridor, Safari Silk Prints from The Art Center, New York City. 

Textile Study Room, Historic Brocades, Damasks, and Velvets. 

Children’s Museum, Children’s Drawings. 
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THE APOCALYPSE: THE OPENING OF THE SEVENTH SEAL 
Engraving Robert Dumesnil 34 
Jean Duvet, French 1485—about 1561 
Gift of The Print Club, 1930 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
JouN LoNG SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GWiNN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JouN HUNTINGTON Horp 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horo 
HAROLD T. CLARK SAMUEL MATHER 
RALPH M. CoE WILLIAM G. MATHER 
Henry G. DALTON CHARLES L. MURFEY 
EDWARD B. GREENE FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. JouN L. SEVERANCE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex offctis 
HENRY G. DALTON EDWARD B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 


RoBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILuiAM E. WICKENDEN 


CHARLES T. BROOKS 
E. S. BuRKE, JR. 
Francis E. Drury 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT 
PAUL L. FEIss 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE JAMES PARMELEE 
H. M. HANNA FREDERIC S. PORTER 
EDWARD S. HARKNESS MRs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
Davin S. INGALLS AMBROSE SWASEY 


ALFRED KELLEY 
Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. MCNAIRY 
LAURENCE H. NorRTON 
KENYON V. PAINTER 


Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON Mrs. WINDSOR T. WHITE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative HAROLD W. PARSONS 
Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Chief Clerk SOPHIE BURGDORFF 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. FRarY 

Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 

Assistant in Membership EpitH 

Assistant at Sales Desk FiLora E. HARD 
Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHn W. McCaBe 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S, Foote 
Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. HOLtis 
Associate Curator of Prints LEONA E. PRASSE 
In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMUS 
Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Associate Curator of Education Louise M. DUNN 
Assistants: MIssKAST,MR.MARTIN,MR. RAMUS, 
Mrs. RUGGLES, Miss YOuNG. Secretary, Miss 
ROGERS 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: Miss 
THWING, Miss TALLMAN, MIss VAN DER VEER 
Miss KLoss, Miss HAWLEY. 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed all oy. - July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 2. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: 
from October to May inclusive, Sunday 3 to 6; 
Wednesday 5 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may wish to offer 
their help. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance 
is open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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